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Climbing Cotopaxi 

By John Durkin 



Dennis Fedoruk (Physical Education) has recently 
returned from a dramatic and successful ascent of the 
world’s highest volcano. 

Cotopaxi, 5,897 metres (19,165 ft.) high, is located 
about two hours by car from Quito, the capital city of 
Ecuador. The world’s highest mountain, Everest, at 
8,931 metres (29,028 ft.) is a much loftier peak, but 
because of Cotopaxi’s location near the equator, when 
Fedoruk was standing on its peak, he was at the farthest 
point man is able to climb from the earth’s center. 

“It was the most physically demanding thing I have 
ever done,” says Fedoruk. “I never knew what physical 
exertion was until I climbed that mountain.” 

Fedoruk was a member of a climb sponsored by the 
Department of Recreation at Simon Fraser University 
(SFU) and led by Dr. David Hopkins (SFU). Dr. Richard 
Backus, a Victoria sports medicine specialist, was the 
trip’s deputy leader. 

After a three day acclimatization stay in Quito, the 
seven-member group left for Cotopaxi. Their rented min¬ 
ibus was gasping for air at the 4,600 metre level and had 
to be abandoned 200 metres below the shelter at the base 
of the mountain’s northern slope. Two days were spent 
at the shelter for further acclimatization and training. 

The actual ascent involved a seven-hour trek by 
moonlight. “Climbing at night was necessary because 
the overhead sun during the day made the glacier very 
dangerous,” explains Fedoruk. “The sun caused the 
snow to soften and ball-up under our crampons. There 
was also a considerably.increased danger of avalanches. 

“The most difficult part of the climb occurred about 
300 metres above the shelter. We had to move from rock 
and shale onto the glacier. This involved a 150-metre 
climb on ice overlaid with snow. 

“It was midnight. The wind was blowing. It was cold. 
I was very apprehensive when we started to climb on 
that ice. Talk about a test. 

“The rest of the climb to about 300 metres below the 
peak was a six-hour slog. The best I could do was step ... 
rest, step ... rest.” 

Three hundred metres below the peak the group 
stopped for their first rest and for the leaders to evaluate 
the final pitch. “At this point I could easily have been 
convinced to go back,” says Fedoruk. “I had started to 
get a headache at about 450 metres and by this point the 
pain was just shocking. A similar headache had made it 
hard for me to sleep on previous nights and it had been 
hard to even thing about eating. In addition, of course, I 
was exhausted. 

“However, a decision was made to at least see how 
difficult the final bit would be. As it turned out we were 
able to climb it by kicking toe-holds in the snow. It was 
much less threatening than the original move onto the 
glacier.” 

The group reached the top about 7 a.m. but were only 
able to stay for a short time because the sun was already 
starting to beat down on the slope. “We took seven hours 
to get to the top and were only able to stay for five 
minutes,” laments Fedoruk. “The view was fabulous. 

“The increasing danger on the glacier meant we had 
to descend rapidly. We were back at the shelter by 10:30. 
a.m. 

“I went on the trip to see how I would feel at 6,000 
metres and to learn about the qountry. I knew we would 
have time during the acclimatization period and after 
the climb to visit the villages and markets. The best and 
most educational times of my life have involved travel. 
Being a vagabond can be so educational.” 

Fedoruk feels that students should be introduced to 
challenge activities. “Young people have everything 
done for them. Everything comes in plastic packages. 
Experiences learned where there are unknowns and 
risks can be very valuable.”. 

The group also tried to climb the 6,310-metre (20,531- 
ft.) mountain, Chimborazo, but were turned back at the 
5,100-metre level by snowstorms and heavy cloud cover. 
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Kelly leads swimming surge 



Kelly, third from left, with teammates on a recent trip to a meet in the United States 


In March of 1980 many people, including 
UVic President Dr. Howard Petch, were 
surprised to read that UVic swimmers had 
won the Canada West Universities 
Athletic Association (CWUAA) team 
championship. 

At the athletics banquet that year 
Petch, an avid follower of campus sports, 
confessed he was not even aware that UVic 
had a swimming team until he heard about 
that CWUAA win. 

Two years later, many people are still 
not aware that UVic has a Vikings swim 
team, but the exploits of swimming sensa¬ 
tion Wayne Kelly should change that. 

Kelly, an 18-year-old UVic freshman, is 
fast becoming one of Canada’s top male 
short-course swimmers. He is ranked 
second in Canada in the 50-metre free-style 



Fellner with his charges 

event, third at both 100 and 200 metres 
free-style and seventh at 400 metres free¬ 
style and 100-metre butterfly. 

The Victoria native was a member of 
Canada’s 800-metre free-style team that 
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established a Canadian record in finishing 
second to the powerful United States team 
in an international meet at the University 
of Georgia iii January. 

Kelly was also a member of the Cana¬ 
dian 400-metre medley-relay team that set 
a national mark while challenging the U.S. 
team. 

He won the senior men’s title at the Van- 
couver Island short-course championships 
Jan. 30 in Nanaimo, winning three gold 
medals in backstroke, free-style and 
butterfly. 

Kelly anchored the UVic team in a 
recent five-university swim meet in Van¬ 
couver, winning three events. The UVic 
team, with Sandra Mason and Peter 
Shmidt also winning races, finished 
second in the Vancouver meet behind the 
University of British Columbia and ahead 
of the University of Alberta and Puget 
Sound and Pacific Lutheran universities. 

“Wayne is a gifted athlete,” says UVic 
swimming coach Mark Fellner. “He’s prob¬ 
ably the shortest national team member 
but he has the best feel for the water of any 
swimmer in Canada.” 

Fellner first began to coach Kelly in 
January of 1979 when Kelly joined the Vic¬ 
toria Olympians Swim Club which Fellner 
co-coaches. 

“Wayne’s been a dedicated swimmer for 
slightly more than two years,” says 
Fellner. “When he joined the Olympians he 
was enrolled in a non-academic course at 
Victoria High School. Now he’s scraping 
through in first-year university while 
working out eight or nine times a week. 

“He’s made incredible progress in swim¬ 
ming in the past two years, and is shooting 
for a berth on the national team for the 
world trials and Commonwealth Games 
this year.” 

Kelly says he decided to attend UVic 
because “it’s nice to stay with the same 
coach” and because he likes the idea of 
assisting in the development of a men’s 
swimming team at UVic. 

“At one time all of Canada’s top 
swimmers went to universities in the Uni¬ 
ted States but most of them are now stay¬ 
ing in Canada,” he said. “The training in 
the U.S, is geared to their nationals rather 
than ours and there are coaches here as 
good or better than the U.S. coaches.” 

For Kelly and other members of the 
UVic Vikings Swim Chib, the training rou¬ 
tine is rigorous. 

Five mornings a week, the 14 members 
of the club train in the McKinnon Centre 
pool which is their’s exclusively from 5:30 
to 7:30 a.m. 

They also have use of three lanes in the 
pool one evening a week and swimmers like 
Kelly can get additional training in the 
Crystal Pool with Fellner’s Olympians. 

“Victoria has bent over backwards to 
help swimmers,” says Fellner. “The facil¬ 
ity at UVic is ideal for short-course train¬ 
ing with an underwater window for 
viewing and a deck area for instructions.” 

With early-morning work-outs and 
classes during the week, Fellner’s charges 
are usually in bed by 9*30 p.m., he says. “A 


dedicated swimmer learns to manage his 
time efficiently,” says Fellner. 

As a coach Fellner describes himself as 
a “benevolent dictator”. “The swimmers 
have to make the decision to take swim¬ 
ming seriously,” he says. “Until they make 
the decision, I don’t try to influence their 
lives. 

“Top athletes at a university in Canada 
have an incredibly difficult job,” he says. 
“They have to maintain acceptable aca¬ 
demic standing while pursuing excellence 
in their sport, and that involves a lot of 
hard work.” 

For swimmers, particularly distance 
swimmers, the key is learning how to 
“manage pain”, says Fellner. 

“We now have 14 people coming regu¬ 
larly to work-outs. We have the quantity 
but we lack the depth of quality to do really 
well this year.” 

Fellner sees the UVic program as hav¬ 
ing unlimited potential. “We’ve got 1,200 
kids participating in a meet at the Crystal 
Pool this year. There’s a built-in feeder sys¬ 
tem for UVic and many of the top youngs¬ 
ters will want to come here.” 

The UVic Swim Club is, to Fellner, “a 
level two sport with level one aspirations.” 

“We’re happy with the support from the 
university,” he adds. “You hear complaints 
that basketball gets everything, but bas¬ 
ketball, because of its success, in fact sub¬ 
sidizes other athletic programs on 
campus.” 

As to the mystery of how swimming got 
started at UVic, Fellner explains that it 
occurred because of a casual meeting at a 
local pool between two top female 
swimmers from different swim clubs who 
attended UVic and agreed that a club 
would be a good idea. 

The club was an official one for a few 
months. Fellner became involved as coach 
and with the CWUAA triumph, the club 
became more visible on campus. 

The club’s profile may become higher 
again with the B.C. Senior Championships 
this weekend in Vancouver and the 
CWUAA and CIAU championships later 
this month. 

While Fellner does not expect UVic to 
win the CWUAA, he does expect Kelly to 
make some waves at university, provincial, 
national and, possibly, world champion¬ 
ships this year. 


Volleyballers gather 

UVic’s annual three-day International 
Volleyball Tournament starts today at the 
McKinnon and Old gymnasiums with 24 
teams competing for 1982 championship 
honors in men’s and women’s play. 

The 12-team women’s section features 
squads from Manitoba, Alberta, B.C., 
Washington State and Oregon. 

In men’s action representatives from 
Manitoba, Alberta, B.C., California and 
Oregon will be vying for the championship 
trophy. 

Returning to defend their 1981 men’s _ 
crown are the Multnomah Athletic Club 
from Portland, Oregon. 

Stiff competition is expected from the 
all-star laden San Francisco Olympic Vol¬ 
leyball Club and the 1981 Canadian Interu¬ 
niversity Athletic Union (CIAU) finalists 
University of Manitoba Bisons. 

Each section consists of two pools with 
best of three matches followed by best of 
five matches in playoff rounds. Action beg¬ 
ins at 1 p.m. at both gyms. 

The championship women’s final is 
scheduled for 11 a.m. Feb. 7 with the men’s 
final at 1 p.m. 

Pfau featured 
in free concert 

The School of Music’s Wind Symphony 
presents a free concert tonight at 8 p.m. in 
the University Centre Auditorium. 

Conductor of the ensemble, which is 
made up of students from the School of 
Music and other disciplines within the uni¬ 
versity, is Prof. Jesse Read (Music). 

The program includes selections by Igor 
Stravinsky, whose centennial is being cele¬ 
brated in 1982. Highlighting the program 
is Stravinsky’s Concerto for Piano and 
Winds, with pianist Monica Pfau the fea¬ 
tured soloist. 

Pfau is a performance major in the UVic 
School of Music and the winner of numer¬ 
ous awards, including scholarships from 
the B.C. Cultural Fund, UVic and the Musi¬ 
cal Arts Society. In 1980, she was awarded 
the gold medal of the Royal Conservatory 
of Music, Toronto, for obtaining the high¬ 
est marks in Canada in passing her 
A.R.C.T. Examinations with first-class 
honours. 

Also featured will be Stravinsky’s Song 
of the Volga Boamen, and Persichetti’s 
Symphony for Band. 



Glinka quartet performs here Feb. 11 


Russian emigres reform quartet 


When Russian string quartets have 
achieved such excellence as warrants inter¬ 
national recognition, they are given the 
name of a great Russian composer. In 1967, 
the Moscow String Quartet was founded, 
and following the International Quartet 
Competition in Liege, Belgium in 1969, 
where they won first prize, the name 
“Glinka” was bestowed upon the quartet. 

The young musicians won widespread 
critical acclaim throughout the Soviet 
Union and Europe. The ensemble per¬ 
formed frequently in major music festivals 
and was established as one of Russia’s out¬ 
standing string quartets. 

In 1978, the Glinka Quartet disbanded 
when its members emigrated to the West. 


However, shortly afterwards, two of the 
original Glinka Quartet members, Misha 
Geller and Dimitri Ferschtman, reformed 
the quartet with another Soviet emigre, 
Zino Vinnikov, and a Dutchman, Kees 
Hulsmann. 

The quartet is featured in a concert Feb. 
11, at 8 p.m. in the Recital Hall of the Music 
Building. 

The program includes Quartet in F 
Major, K. 590, by Mozart; Italian Serenade, 
by Wolf; Beethoven’s Quartet in E minor, 
Op. 59/2 (the “Razumovsky”); and String 
Quartet, Op. 28, by Webern. 

Admission is $5 for adults and $3 for 
students and senior citizens. Tickets can be 
obtained from the School of Music 
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Kids used to be treated as adults at age seven 

Putting childhood in historicalperspective 
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Family will survive because ‘we basically like children’ 


By John Driscoll 

During the past decade, the history of 
childhood and the family has become a 
“hot ticket” for scholars of many 
disciplines. 

They are using computer programs to 
delve into school enrolment figures in the 
1800s, researching legal and public educa¬ 
tional policy changes and becoming 
increasingly involved in oral history. 

In the process these scholars are explod¬ 
ing some basic myths involved in the con¬ 
cepts of the family of the recent past. 
Among their findings: 

• adolescence was “invented” in the late 
19th Century when the whole concept of 
childhood changed 

• generally, families were not unusually 
large in the past and men and women did 
not marry at an early age 

• families, generally, did not include rela¬ 
tives such as grandparents living in the 
same household. 

Dr. Chad Gaffield (History) is organiz¬ 
ing a one-day interdisciplinary workshop 
entitled “Childhood and the Family in His¬ 
torical Perspective” March at UVic. 

In a recent interview he discussed some 


of the myths and some of the trends devel¬ 
oping today concerning childhood and the 
family. 

Gaffield explained that the industrial 
revolution brought with it a revolution in 
the concept of the family and childhood. 

“There was no such thing as adoles¬ 
cence and nobody thought about the stages 
of development of a child in the 1800s,” he 
said. “The big dividing line between child¬ 
hood and adulthood was age seven. 

“Once a child became seven years old, 
he became an important part of the family 
economy, doing his share of the work. 
Adult laws applied and the child of 10 could 
get his hands cut off for theft. The Church 
ruled that at age seven, a person who 
sinned could burn in hell for all eternity.” 

Until the 19th Century, families were 
all-purpose institutions and education and 
the development of practical skills were a 
concern of the home. 

“In the 19th Century an array of institu¬ 
tions arose to take over the functions of the 
families in health care, education and 
discipline.” 

The institutions arose because of the 
radical change from a family-based econ¬ 
omy to a wage labor force, according to 


Salad bar sprouts in Commons 

In a bid to draw diners awgty from the overcrowded University Centre, Food 
Services is opening a 240-seat health food salad bar in the Commons Block. 

Beginning Feb. 8, from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m., customers will.be able to choose 
from more than 50 items, from alfalfa sprouts to rice salad with curried 
vegetables, in the Tundra Room of the Coffee Gardens. 

“We can’t handle the crowds in the health food salad bar in University 
Centre,” explains John Watson, manager of Food Services. 

“We have only 52 seats in that salad bar and the cafeteria in University 
Centre is always overcrowded for lunch.” 

Food Services is converting half the Coffee Gardens to a health food bar. 
Watson said regular cafeteria service will still be available in the Raven’s 
Room half of the Coffee Gardens. 

“If the salad bar proves popular, we can expand it to fill the 580 seats in the 
Coffee Gardens,” he says. 

Watson says the new salad bar permits Food Services to give people a 
complete salad menu. “We’ll be testing new items in that area, many of them 
suggested by our customers,” he says. 

The new salad bar will also assist Food Services in providing an expanded 
salad selection for residence students. 

New menu items in the Coffee Gardens salad bar include assorted dried 
fruits, and nuts. 

Salads available include Greek, jellied, health, macaroni, waldorf, Rus¬ 
sian, rice and vegetable and rice and shrimp. There are mushrooms, green 
peppers, tomatoes, cauliflower, carrots, raisins, broccoli and tofu with soya 
sauce and sesame seeds. Eggs, cheese, muffins, yogurt and fresh fruit will be 
available. 

Watson even promises fresh, hot bread. 

“Our price is still only 18 cents an ounce sc a customer can spend as little or 
as much as he or she chooses.” 

Watson claims he tried out the health food salad bar in University Centre 
and was able to get a nice, plain tossed salad for 67 cents. 

“The campus has been physically marching westward for some time,” he 
says. “We may be flogging a dead horse in attempting to convince people to 
come back over to the Commons Block for lunch but we do feel there is a 
demonstrated need for another health food salad bar and we are hoping that 
students, faculty and staff will enjoy the new facility.” 


Gaffield. 

“The effect of this change in a short 
period was to knock women and children 
out of the labor force and develop the con¬ 
cept of the single breadwinner,” says 
Gaffield. 

“By the late 1800s, women had become 
defined as absolute caretakers at h Jme and 
the cult of domesticity had taken <*ver. His¬ 
torically, women had been as valuable to 
the family economy as men, and tiie idea of 
a single breadwinner did not exist. 

“The sole objective of the woman 
became reproductive rather than 
productive.” 

With the shift from farms to factories, 
the children who had been a vital part of 
the family economy found themselves, for 
the most part, outside the wage-earner 
society. 

^“Increased mechanization and the fear 
of losing their jobs by adults, coincided 
with humanitarian motives in the 1836 and 
1847 British Factory Acts restricting 6hild 
labor. 

“Traditional children’s jobs such as 
spinning cloth, doing farm chores and 
working as servants were disappearing. 
There was a yawning gap between the age 
of seven and the time people got married, a 
period of dependency when there was no 
room for them in the work force.” 

By the 1860s the large cities were filled 
with “street arabs”, neither in schools nor 
in factories. Social leaders were concerned 
about chaos. 

Schools came in to fill the vacuum and 
for higher motives as well, says Gaffield. 

“In 1830 in Canada about 10 per cent of 
the population received educational train¬ 
ing in an institution outside the home. 
Between 1850 and 1870 a half to two-thirds 
of children were receiving formal educa¬ 
tion and by 1870 compulsory education 
was in effect. 

“The people who introduced compulsory 
education were probably sincere in their 
lofty aim of developing a literate society 
and, by and large, they succeeded.” 


The period of dependency for children 
has grown during the 20th Century, Gaf¬ 
field points out. 

“We baby teenagers and young adults 
far too much today,” says Gaffield. “They 
should be given much more credit intellec¬ 
tually and for their productivity. 

“We clearly have to stop looking at life 
as a series of stages where one is a certain 
thing only, a worker, a mother, a student. 

“Life should be much more of a piece, 
where a person can be a student through¬ 
out life, where a person can be productive at 
an early age and where we get away from 
the problem of retirement.” 

Gaffield sees an ideal society as one 
where children spend less time in the class¬ 
room and are given more responsibility for 
work and where parents can spend less 
time in the work world while raising their 
children. 

“Anyone with children can observe that 
children, at a very early age, want to be 
productive. They get a great deal of satis¬ 
faction out of helping their parents.” 

Gaffield admits that society doesn’t 
work that way yet, but he does see positive 
signs of change. 

“Take the whole maternity leave ques¬ 
tion. At one time, not long ago, it would 
have been ridiculous to suggest that a 
female employee receive maternity leave. 

“There are people now who combine 
jobs and both parents spend time at home 
with their families.” 

As for the family, Gaffield believes it 
will survive because “we really do like 
children. People are not ready to accept 
that the family is not the basic unit of 
society. They have tried other forms, but 
none of them have worked as well as the 
family.” 

At the March 6 workshop Gaffield and 
other historians, educators and child care 
professors will examine a variety of histor¬ 
ical aspects of the family and childhood. 

Registration for the workshop is $3. 
Further information is available from Gaf¬ 
field at Local 7387. 



Gaffield: “adolescence invented in 19th Century ” 


Enrolment nudges 10,000 


There are 9,948 undergraduate and gradu¬ 
ate students enrolled in courses at UVic for 
1982-83. 

According to statistics released this 
week by Institutional Analysis, the total 
number of students has increased by 1,070 
students or 12.1 per cent from 1980-81, as of 
Dec. 1. 

Enrolment in all faculties and in all 
categories of students has increased from 
last year. 

Institutional Analysis annually makes 
a summary of student enrolment as of Dec. 
1 and this is regarded by the Universities 
Council of British Columbia (UCBC) as 
official enrolment statistics when calculat¬ 
ing operating grants to universities. 

Total undergraduate enrolment is 9,011 
students, up 974 students from 1980-81. At 
the graduate level, there are 937 students 


enrolled, 96 students more than last year. 

There are 5,811 full-time undergraduate 
students, up 11.7 per cent, while part-time 
student enrolment has increased by 13 per 
cent to 3,200 students. 

At the graduate level, part-time students 
now outnumber full-time students, 489 to 
448. 

A significant increase in first-time 
entrants to UVic this year is revealed, up 
15.5 per cent compared to a rate of increase 
of .1 per cent in 1980-81. 

The majority of undergraduate students 
are enrolled in Arts and Science which has 
5,844 undergraduate students. Other facul¬ 
ties, with enrolment figures in brackets, are 
Education (1,519), Fine Arts (755), Human 
and Social Development (632) and Law 
(261). 


* 
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Friday, February 5th. 

Maitwood Gallery. Contemporary 
Prints and Drawings from Quebec. 
Gallery hours are 10:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. Monday to Friday, 12 
noon to 4:00 p.m. Sunday and 
during evening events in the Uni¬ 
versity Centre Auditorium. Con¬ 
tinues until Feb. 28, 1982. 
McPherson Library Gallery. 
Works by Anne Gro Johansen 
(Visual Arts). Continues until Feb. 
12, 1982. McPherson Library. 

9:30 a.m. Free public lecture on Brahms 
sponsored by the School of Music. 
Dr. George Bozarth. University of 
Washington: organizer of the 1983 
Brahms Festival will bespeaking. 
MACL B120. 

12:00 p.m. The B.B.C. "Ascent of Man" video 
to series, with Dr. Jacob Bronowski, 

1:00 p.m. showing in Room B70 in McPher¬ 
son Library basement, Monday to 
Friday until Feb. 17. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour.con- 
cert—voice. MUSIC BUILDING, 
RECITAL HALL. 

2:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the School of Music. Dr. George 
Bozarth, University of Washing¬ 
ton, will speak on "A New Collect¬ 
ed Edition for Brahms: Do We 
Really Need One?”. MACL B120. 

3:30 p.m. Faculty Association meeting. 
CORN 163. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Union City. Ad- 
& mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

'9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Free concert. University of Victo¬ 
ria Wind Symphony, Jesse Reed, 
conductor, presents works by Igor 
Stravinsky. UNIV Auditorium. 

Saturday, February 6th. 

10:30 a.m. Field hockey game. UVic vs. 
Cowichan At UVic. 

1:00 p.m. Rugby game. UVic Vikings vs. 
Vampires. At UVic. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Superman II. Ad- 
& mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15. p.m. 

Sunday, February 7th. 

2:15 p.m. Soccer game. UVic Vikings vs. 
Vic West. At UVic. 

7:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Superman II. Ad- 
81 mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

Monday, February 8th. 

12:30 p.m. Lunchtime Theatre Series. Grad¬ 
uate TIE Project: "Story Theatre”, 
directed by Laurie Lynds. New 
Theatre Building, Studio. 

12:30 p m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
to the Law Students’ Society. Paul 

1:30 p.m. Pearlman, will speak on "Do the 
Indians of B.C. Still Have an 
Aboriginal Rights Claim Under 
the Revised Constitution?". BEG- 
BIE 152. 

3:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
to the Department of Political Sci- 

5:00 p.m. ence. Mr. Douglas Williams, De¬ 
partment of Political; Science, 
UVic, will speak on "A Canadian 
Manifesto For Vestigial Misfits': 
A Critique of C.B. Macpherson’s 
Democracy in Alberta”. CORN 
373. 


7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Medea. Subtitles. 
& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

8:00 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Centre For Pacific & Oriental 
Studies and the Oriental Studies 
Association. Professor Henry 
Schwartz, Professor of East Asian 
Studies, Centre for East Asian 
Studies, Western Washington 
University, will speak on "China’s 
National Minorities”. CLER A306. 

8:00 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Visual Arts Department. Pro¬ 
fessor Glen Alps, University of 
Washington, inventor of print¬ 
making techniques and the Glen 
Alps etching press, will speak. 
M-Hut. 

9:30 a.m. Free public lecture. Dr. Alan 
Auclair, Research Scientist, 
Canadian Forestry Service, Victo¬ 
ria, will speak on "Ecological 
Aspects of Fire in Vegetation 
Dynamics”. CLER B145. 

Tuesday, February 9th. 

9:00 a.m. Faculty of Law meeting. BEGBIE 
205. 

12:30 p.m. Tuesdaymusic. Free noonhour 
concert. MUSIC BUILDING, RE¬ 
CITAL HALL. 

12:30 p.m. Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
meets for a lecture series on world 
views. CLER A101. Everyone wel¬ 
come. 

12:30 p.m. Lunchtime Theatre Series. Grad¬ 
uate TIE Project: “Story Theatre”, 
directed by Laurie Lynds. New 
Theatre Building, Studio. 

Wednesday, February 10th. 

12:30 p.m. Guest Artist in the School of 
Music, Keith Wilson, Professor of 
Clarinet and former Associate 
Dean, Yale School of Music, pre¬ 
sents a recital with works by 
Beethoven, Hindemith and Stra¬ 
vinsky. MUSIC BUILDING,' RE¬ 
CITAL HALL. No charge. 

12:30 p.m. "Wednesday Forums” sponsored 
to by the Chaplains Office. Dr. Diane 

1:20 p.m. Tolemeo, Professor of English, 
UVic, will speak on "Teaching the 
Bible in a Secular Context”. UNIV 
A223. 

12:30 p.m. Lunchtime Theatre Series. Grad¬ 
uate TIE Project: "Story Theatre”, 
directed by Laurie Lynds. New 
Theatre Building, Studio. 

2:30 p.m. Clarinet Master Class; Keith Wil¬ 
son. MACL B037. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Black Orpheus. 
& Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

9:15 p.m. 

7:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Humanities Association. Dr. 
S.W. Jackman, History Depart¬ 
ment, UVic, will speak on "The 
Wonderful World of Royal Person¬ 
ages and Royal Families”. CLER 
A311. 

8:00 p.m. Degree recital by graduating stu¬ 
dents in composition, with Doug¬ 
las Collinge, Glenn Lemieux, 
Stephen Parkinson, Suzanne de 
Montigny and Daniel Scheidt. 
MUSIC BUILDING, RECITAL 
HALL. 


ringcis 


David Glen, director of Admission Services, 
.vill attend a college conference Feb. 16 at 
Fraser Valley College in Chilliwack. During the 
week of Feb. 8 to 12, Cecelia Freeman-Ward of 

Admission Services visits high schools in 
Clearbrook. West Vancouver, Richmond, Van¬ 
couver and Chilliwack while Kathleen Boland 
is in Westbank, Penticton, Oliver, Osoyoos, 
Keremeos, Princeton and Summerland visiting 
high schools. 

Puppet shows and educational games are 
among a wide variety of events planned by stu¬ 
dents for Environmental Studies (ES) Open 
House Feb. 8 in the East-West Lounge of the 
Student Union Building (SUB). The Open 
House will continue throughout the day and is 
designed to provide an opportunity for people 
to become more aware of what ES has to offer. 
There are entertaining and informative slide 
shows, models and various other student pro¬ 
jects on display. 

Gary Rupert of Victoria, President of the Asso¬ 
ciation of B.C. Drama Educators, has come out 
strongly against a proposal to change the 
entrance requirements at UVic, making the 


successful completion of a second language 
and a science course at the Grade 11 level a 
mandatory requirement for British Columbia 
high school students. The proposal from the 
Faculty of Arts and Science is now being stu¬ 
died by the Senate committee on academic 
standards which is to report back to Senate at 
its April meeting. In a letter to Senate, Rupert 
said the association considers a similar 
entrance requirement at the University of Brit¬ 
ish Columbia, "the single most destructive 
influence on the arts in education programs in 
B.C.” Rupert said that while a second lan¬ 
guage,-mathematics and sciences are impor¬ 
tant areas of study, "we believe that the arts are 
equally as important for a contemporary edu¬ 
cation and we do not believe there is any credi¬ 
ble evidence to support the preference of these 
disciplines over the arts disciplines.” Rupert 
said many association members encourage 
students to attend UVic- rather than UBC 
because of UVic’s “recognition of the value of 
high achievement in the arts. Sure one small 
minded university, albeit our largest one, is 
enough.” Rupert’s letter was referred to the 
academic standards committee. 


Thursday, February 11th. 

12:30 p.m. Biology Seminar. Aubrey Gorg- 
man, Professor of Zoology, Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, Seattle, 
will speak on “Evolution of the 
Brain Pituitary Relationship in the 
Light of Structural and Functional 
Features in Cyclostomes”. CUNN 
146. 

12:30 p.m. Lunchtime Theatre Series. Grad¬ 
uate TIE Project: “Story Theatre”, 
directed by Laurie Lynds. New 
Theatre Building, Studio. 

12:30 p.m. Faculty of Fine Arts meeting. 
MACL A169. 

12:30 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Department of English. Anne 
Hudson, Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford, will speak on Chaucer’s 
"The Hous of Fame”. CLER A304. 

3:30 p.m. Colloquia Slavica, sponsored by 
the Department of Slavonic Stud¬ 
ies. Dr. J. Kess, UVic, will speak on 
"I and Thou: How Shall I Address 
Ye in South Slavic?”, (in English). 
CLER D131. 

"The Thursday Thing”. Readings 
by Saul Bellow. MACL A144. 


5:30 p.m. 
to 

6:30 p.m. 
7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


Cinecenta films. The Virgin and 
the Gypsy. Admission charge. 
SUB Theatre. 

"Glinka String Quartet”, guest 
artist with the School of Music. 
Tickets are $5. for adults and $3. 
for students and senior citizens. 
MUSIC BUILDING, RECITAL 
HALL 

8:00 p.m. Classical Association of Vancou¬ 
ver Island meeting. Dr. Brian 
Reardon, University of California 
at Irvine, will speak on “How the 
Greeks Wrote Novels”. CLER 
A106. 

Friday, February 12th. 


12:30 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


2:30 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 


7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


Dr. Boggie, Associate Dean, 
Faculty of Medicine, University of 
British Columbia, will be giving a 
general information meeting for 
students interested in Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, Dental Hygiene and 
Medicine at U.B.C. CLER C112. . 
Fridaymusic. Free noonhouropen 
concert. MUSIC BUILDING, RE¬ 
CITAL HALL. 

Lunchtime Theatre Series. Grad¬ 
uate TIE Project: "Story Theatre”, 
directed by Laurie Lynds. New 
Theatre Building, Studio. 

Faculty of Education meeting. 
MACL D288. 

Basketball game. UVic Vikettes vs. 
University of Alberta. McKinnon 
gym. 

Cinecenta films. Canterbury Tales 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

Free concert. University of Victo¬ 
ria Orchestra, with George Cor¬ 
win, conductor. University Centre 
Auditorium. 

Basketball game. UVic Vikings vs. 
University of Alberta. McKinnon 
gym. 


UVic athletes 
contend for awards 


UVic athletes are in the running for several 
athlete-of-the-year awards at both the local 
and provincial levels. 

Sport B.C. has announced the finalists 
in its 1981 athletic awards selection, and 
two UVic teams are included in the three 
finalists for team of the year. 

The UVic Vikings basketball team, the 
UVic rowing team of Lisa Roy and Janice 
Mason and the New Westminster Salmon- 
bellies, 1981 winners of the Mann Cup in 
lacrosse, have been nominated. 

The Vikings basketball team has won 
the Canadian Inter university Athletic 
Union (CIAU) championship for the past 
two years. Roy, now at UBC, and Mason 
made history at the Henley Royal Regatta 
in England, winning the women’s double¬ 
scull event in 1981, the first year that 
female competition was scheduled at the 
tradition-rich event. 

Vikings basketball star Eli Pasquale, 
the cat-quick guard named most valuable 
player in the CIAU championships in 1981, 
is one of three nominees for university ath¬ 
lete of the year in B.C. Debbie Scott, UVic’s 
outstanding cross-country and distance 
runner, has also been nominated for the 
award. In 1981 she won the Canadian 
cross-country championship and finished 
eighth in the world championships in 
Spain, the highest ranking ever by a Cana¬ 
dian. Glen Steele, an outstanding running 
back with the UBC Thunderbirds football 
team is the third nominee for university 
athlete of the year. 

Among nominees for B.C.’s high school 
athlete of the year is Diego Marchese, a 
hot-shooting guard with Gladstone High 
School in Vancouver, who has announced 
his intention of enrolling at UVic in 
September. 

Pasquale is also one of three finalists for 
Victoria’s male athlete of the year for 1981. 
Other finalists are racing car driver Roy 
Smith and Victoria Budgets pitcher Rob 
Guenter. The winner of this award will be 
announced at the Kiwanis Sports Celebrity 
dinner March 8. 

Other UVic athletes nominated for this 
award were swimmer Wayne Kelly (see 
story this issue), basketball player Kelly 
Dukeshire and 1981 Viking rugby captain 
Gary Dukelow. 

Two UVic teams are finalists in Victo¬ 
ria’s team-of-the-year competition. The 
UVic Vikettes basketball team, CIAU 
women’s champions for the past two years, 
and the UVic Rowing Club women’s eights 
who have not been defeated in three years 
of competition are finalists along with the 
Victoria Cougars who represented western 
Canada at the Memorial Cup junior hockey 
finals.. 

UVic women ate also among those 
being considered for Victoria’s female ath¬ 
lete of the year for 1981. An announcement 
of the finalists is expected this week. 



Creation Quebec 81 — Contemporary Quebec Prints and Drawings is a selection of works by 45 
Quebec artists now on display at the Maitwood Art Museum and Gallery. The work above is Louis 
Charpentier’s Lady of New York. The showing has been organized by the Cultural Centre of the 
University of Sherbrooke. The exhibition continues until Feb. 28. 
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